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The School Conspiracy 
By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


Mr. Diekhoff is dean of Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University. 


r Aue new critics of American schools—professors of his- 


tory, biology, or classics who have suddenly developed an 

interest in education after lifetimes engaged in it—have 
summarized the plight of the schools briefly and simply enough. 
A conspiracy of “educationists,” they point out, has brought 
about licensing procedures which require prospective teachers to 
study child growth and development, the psychology of learning, 
methods of teaching, and classroom management, when they 
might be studying things some of us would rather teach. The 
same conspirators, not realizing that the traditional subjects of the 
school curriculum are about as much as any child can learn if 
taught in the old ways, have introduced a variety of curricular 
frills and fads. The curriculum itself has been obscured so com- 
pletely that we can hardly tell whether a child is studying or 
playing. Some children seem to learn from play and others seem 
actually to enjoy study. Children are being coddled. Luxurious 
classrooms distract them from their tasks, and discipline is unen- 
forced. There is little drill, and there are few punishments. Chil- 
dren are not forced to learn; they are treated as if they wanted 
to learn. 

The new critics of education have made all this clear, and we 
owe them gratitude. They have examined the elementary schools 
and high schools objectively, with nothing of the prejudice that 
comes from teaching in them, administering them, or training 
teachers for them. Since they are scholars, it is even more ex- 
traordinary that the new critics of education have described the 
present-day schools with hardly a distracting glance at the history 
of the country or the growth of the schools and have, nevertheless, 
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led us to the conclusion that we must return to the schools of 
the past. 

It is noble and self-sacrificing of scholars—historians, biolo- 
gists, literary critics, and others—to waive the advantages in con- 
troversy that their knowledge gives them, to write as though 
knowledge of the past has no bearing whatsoever on understand- 
ing the present. But it is a mistake. Lancelot was willing to waive 
the advantage of his name and enter a tournament with a blank 
shield, but he did not fight without any shield nor with inferior 
sword and lance. For informed men to engage in controversy 
as if they were ignorant carries chivalry too far. 

Moreover, their willingness to ignore the past, to suppress 
their knowledge of it, has led them to understate the seriousness 
of the current problem. If the educational abuses that they are 
exposing were merely the faddish aftermath of the writings of 
John Dewey, as they would have us believe, we could expect them 
to disappear in an anti-intellectual society. Robert Hutchins has 
reminded us that we need not burn books to kill our civilization; 
we need only leave them unread for a generation. And the new 
critics tell us that we have raised a generation of teachers who do 
not believe in books. They themselves show little evidence of 
having read John Dewey or any other educational philosophers. 
Surely if our educational abuses rise from the authority of a few 
books, they will disappear as the last lingerings of bookishness 
disappear from our society. 

Unfortunately, the books blamed are not responsible. Desire 
to know more about children; to understand them better; to deter- 
mine how they learn; to know what methods, what rhetoric, will 
best enhance their learning; and to know how to control a group 
of them in a school is as old as teaching. The conspiracy of edu- 
cators asking for this kind of knowledge is no twentieth-century 
phenomenon. In this country it has been with us as long as we 
have had schools. Teachers who ask for this knowledge have 


not all learned of the need from books, although the books 
were there. 


E CAN illustrate every point in the indictment against our 
modern conspirators from the writings of a single early 
nineteenth-century teacher, William A. Alcott, schoolmaster in a 
series of New England district schools. When he began his career 
as a teacher in 1816, at the age of eighteen, Alcott was as ignorant 
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of children, the learning process, methods of teaching, and disci- 
pline and management of a classroom full of them as any modern 
professor or journalist could wish him to be. But he thought it not 
right to be so, and he proposed changes in the licensing require- 
ments. When he appeared for his examination, Alcott was asked 
to identify the sounds of a few letters of the alphabet, spell a few 
words, repeat the rules of common arithmetic, submit a sample 
of his handwriting, and read a few lines aloud. When he wrote 
his little book Confessions of a School Master in 1839, he was 
critical of a licensing examination that dealt only with the subjects 
to be taught. 


Was this the whole of the examination? perhaps some inquisitive 
reader may ask. I have related the substance of it... . 

“Was nothing then said to you about the management and disci- 
pline of a school?” Not a word, that I remember. All the examinations 
I had ever been acquainted with at that time, seemed to be based on 
the opinion that if a person understood a science or thing himself, he 
could teach it well to others. As to governing a school, I believe I have 
already mentioned that the erroneous opinion prevailed, that this was 
a “gift;” or rather as some seemed to regard it, a matter of mere 


haphazard. 


It is passing strange to me, now, that the manners and morals, and 
even the health of a teacher, are not made subjects of examination 
. .. . But were the propriety of either or all these doubted, I should 
still be astonished that no pains is [sic] taken to ascertain the candi- 
date’s views of discipline—of praise and blame, punishment and 
reward, and motives to action. Would he praise largely and promiscu- 
ously, or sparingly and discriminately?—Would he resort often to 
punishment; and if so, to what forms of it? Would he allow of emu- 
lation as a motive to action; and if not, what would he substitute for 
it? These and a multitude more of inquiries, in the same spirit, ought 
to be made.” 


But it is not only the licensing procedures that Alcott criti- 
cized. He also found the traditional curriculum inadequate. In 
the school of which he was master, the members of the school 
committee were conservative; they tolerated no curricular frills 
and fads. The subjects of study were spelling, reading, and writ- 


1 Confessions of a School Master. Rev. ed. Reading, Pennsylvania: H. A. Lantz, 
1856, pp. 26-27. 
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ing (that is, penmanship); “... arithmetic, grammar and geogra- 
phy were not tolerated, in the school, except sometimes a little 
arithmetic one evening in a week ... .” 

Alcott not only protested against these omissions, but, in later 
schools, actually taught grammar, arithmetic, geography, and even 
bookkeeping, although sometimes it had to be done out of school 
hours in evening classes. He added the requirement of composi- 
tion to that of penmanship and required students to formulate 
sentences of their own (using words in the “Speller”) and define 
the parts of speech as well as copy models of “fine hand” and 
“coarse hand.” In anticipation of later proliferation of subjects, he 
more than doubled the number in the curriculum in less than 
ten years. 


A was guilty of the third count brought against our schools 
today, guilty of coddling children. He was a “soft” teacher. 
He noticed early that the four- and five-year-old “abecedarians” in 
his class were a problem in discipline. While other pupils were 
reciting, according to the practice of the day in one-room schools, 
“all they were permitted to do, was to ‘sit still, ‘fold up their 
arms, ‘avoid playing and whispering,’ and ‘hear the rest.’” Some- 
times they were restless, sitting on the bare boards of backless 
benches. In his sixth year of teaching, Alcott had “fifteen little 
girls, who were yet ‘in the alphabet,’ eleven of whom scarcely 
knew a single letter; and some were but little more than three 
years of age.”* Their restlessness caused Alcott to have “due sup- 
ports for the back” added to the benches of the younger pupils. 


I had always felt the want of these in my schools. But now, when 
instead of some half a dozen little pupils from four to six years of 
age, I came to have fifteen abecedarians, most of whom were scarcely 
four, and when I came to see them sit there on a naked piece of plank 
for an hour together, I could not refrain from making a loud call on 
my committee for some regard to their convenience. My call was 
heard—not however without the favorable interference of mothers— 
and backs were furnished to all the seats. This was the first instance of 
the kind anywhere in that region, and probably one of the first in 
the whole State.* 


Alcott made this innovation in 1822, but he retained his 
schoolmaster’s interest and in 1832 wrote a prize essay on “The 


2 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
3 Ibid., pp. 43, 122. 
4 Ibid., p. 125. 
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Construction of Schoolhouses,” in which he went so far as to 


affirm that: 


Every object, and every individual we see, either renders us more cheer- 
ful and happy, or the contrary. The condition of those objects, there- 
fore, which surround a collection of children . . . must of necessity 
have a very considerable influence in forming their dispositions, and 
giving a determination to their future character.° 


And he complained that in constructing schools, 


. . we too often consult our own convenience, rather than the com- 
fort, welfare, or accommodation of our children . . . . Few, indeed, of 
the numerous school-houses in this country are well lighted. Fewer 


still are painted, even on the outside. Play-grounds, for common 
schools, are scarcely known.° 


There is still one point left in the indictment. Alcott not only 
coddled his pupils in the furnishing of his school but also in his 
teaching and in the discipline of his classroom. For two years he 
conducted his school without the rod. 


And yet it was commonly reported that such silence was preserved in 
the school that you might, at almost any time, have heard a pin drop. 


I believe these reports were substantially correct; and yet I can 
assure the reader that I have very many doubts whether I governed 
the school as well, either of these two winters, as I did the first... . 

In the first place I think such unnatural silence, in a school of 
thirty pupils, is wholly unreasonable; being procured at too great a 
sacrifice. There is not that freedom of action among the pupils which 
I deem indispensable to progress. I like to have a still school; but I 
prefer a little of the hum of business to that stillness which is procured 
at the expense of business.’ 


It is true that Alcott thought it a mistake to avoid the rod 
and returned to its use. Alternative punishments seemed worse to 
him—boxing ears at risk to the hearing, knocking a child down, 
on one occasion hanging a small boy by his heels. 


It cannot be denied that my school, as a body, was rendered more pas- 
sively submissive . . . but I think there was a loss of spirit... . 
Their increased silence and submission and passivity was obtained at 
too great a sacrifice.* 

5 Essay on the Construction of Schoolhouses. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and 
Wikins, 1832, p. 5. 

© Ibid., p. 6. 


7 Confessions of a School Master, p. 96. 
8 Ibid., p. 140. 
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In principle, Alcott remained in favor of the happy school. 
In a little book called Word to Teachers, published in 1833, he 
describes a school that he admires: 


One thing, however, will be obvious. The first object in the school, 
some of whose processes I describe, is to make the children happy. 
To this end, it is necessary to secure their attention, and excite their 
interest.° 


Now we have all the counts. In three little books by a single 
teacher, published between 1832 and 1839, which describe school 
practices in the second and third decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we find not merely the beginnings of the corruption of our 
schools; we find the rot deeply imbedded. We have a proposal 
for licensing examinations which assume knowledge other than 
that of the subjects to be taught and, in particular, that cover 
school management, discipline, and teaching. We have the frivo- 
lous addition of new subjects to the traditional curriculum— 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. We have proposals for 
luxurious school buildings with back supports, paint, and, indeed, 
window curtains. We have the suggestion that children should 
be happy in school, should be excited and interested. 

To be sure, one zealot does not make a sect. Alcott might 
have been a lonely and unimportant radical whose revolutionary 
proposals were ignored until the twentieth century reinvented 
them. But Alcott himself tells us otherwise—some of his views 
came from educational literature. He “had been much aided in 
[his] speculations” by 
... the “Journal of Education,” edited at that time by Mr. Wm. 
Russell. This work had been published about two years. I had also 
been greatly indebted to this work, not only for other views which I 
entertained . . . but also, in no small degree, for what I possessed of 
the spirit of philanthropy.*° 


oe the educationist conspiracy was complete more than a 

century ago and even had its literature. The new critics 

who have called our attention to the present vogue of its decadent 

doctrines have done us a disservice when they have failed to show 

us how strong the tradition of coddling education is. We cannot 
[Continued on page 224] 


9 Word to Teachers: or, Two Days in a Primary School. Boston: Allen and Ticknor, 
1833, p. xiv. 


10 Confessions of a School Master, p. 179. 


A Successful Advanced-Placement Program 
in Mathematics 


By FRANK R. PETERS anp LESLIE H. MILLER 


Mr. Peters is supervisor of measurements and evaluation at the 
Counseling and Testing Center of Ohio State University. Mr. Mil- 
ler is associate professor of mathematics at the University. 


() THE basis of their performances on the mathematics 


placement tests, 478 Ohio State University Freshmen were 

placed in advanced courses last fall—372 in a second- 
quarter freshman course and 106 in the regular third-quarter 
course. This group represented over 10 per cent of the autumn, 
1958, entering class. Not all of the 478 planned to pursue the 
study of mathematics, but those who did could start advanced 
work immediately. 

If such placements are sound, much time can be saved for 
both faculty and students. More important, however, appropriate 
placement can improve education. When all entering students 
are treated as if they are at the same level of competence, the 
better prepared student almost inevitably suffers repetition and 
boredom. The lack of challenge may well institute or reinforce 
inattentiveness and poor study habits. The less well-prepared 
student, on the other hand, may face insurmountable obstacles 
and fail, not because of lack of interest or potential but because 
his initial handicap is too great to overcome when he is placed 
with other students much better prepared than he. Good teaching 
can bridge some of the differences in the initial preparation of 
students, but the gaps are often too great for the most inspired 
instruction. This is clearly true at Ohio State, where some incom- 
ing students have yet to master elementary algebra and others 
have already delved successfully into trigonometry. 

Since the 1958 mathematics placement-test program was a 
revision of earlier programs and since the number of advanced 
placements increased fivefold over that of previous years, the 
question of the program’s soundness is critical. A large number 
of the students who gained advanced placement have now com- 
pleted their first mathematics courses. Their achievement in these 
courses is important evidence with respect to the soundness of the 
program. This paper, therefore, will briefly describe the mathe- 
matics placement tests, report the over-all placement of the 
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autumn, 1958, Freshmen, and analyze the grades of those students 
who placed and enrolled in advanced courses. Finally, some of the 
problems and issues implicit in this and other placement programs 
will be presented. 


_ the present mathematics placement-test program is 
new, it does not represent a radical shift in design or direc- 
tion. It is the result of several years of careful experimentation 
with advanced placements of small select groups, successive devel- 
opment of a test design suited to the Ohio State program, and the 
construction of appropriate tests. The program also includes a 
special course designed for those students ready for work advanced 
only one quarter. 

Until 1957 one placement test was used for all entering stu- 
dents, a test principally designed to identify those who needed a 
better understanding of elementary quantitative terms and pro- 
cedures before undertaking regular college work. Advanced place- 
ment was possible if the student requested and passed a proficiency 
examination prepared by the mathematics department; in 1955 
and 1956 small select groups of students were invited to take this 
examination. In order to simplify advanced placement and to use 
available testing time to maximum advantage, the common place- 
ment test was replaced in 1957 with two tests, one for students 
who were not required or were not planning to take college mathe- 
matics and the other for those who were required or planned to 
do so. The latter test included enough items taken from elemen- 
tary college algebra to make possible one quarter advanced place- 
ment. In addition, students who scored very high were given 
another test to determine if they could be placed two quarters 
ahead. 

Although this plan simplified placement, it created practical 
problems. Some students did not know which form of the test 
to take; others changed their programs after enrollment and found 
that they had not taken the appropriate test. To avoid these prob- 
lems, the program was again revised. In the present program, first 
used in the fall of 1958, all students are given a short (50-minute) 
common test which covers elementary arithmetic to advanced 
high-school algebra. On the basis of this test, students are assigned 
to one of three second tests. The Freshmen receiving the lowest 


1 For a more detailed description of prior work, see Frank R. Peters, “Placement 
Testing in English and Mathematics at Ohio State University,” EpucatTionaAL RESEARCH 
BuLLeTIN, XXXVII (May 14, 1958), pp. 113-19, 
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scores on the common test take a longer test of elementary arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry, designed to identify students who 
need “remedial” mathematics. Those who score in the middle 
range of the common test are given a second test covering ad- 
vanced high-school mathematics, primarily intermediate algebra. 
This test is designed to identify students who need additional 
work before undertaking college mathematics. The Freshmen 
who score very high on the common test are given a test made up 
of problems drawn from college algebra and trigonometry, the 
subject-matter of the first two quarters of college mathematics at 
Ohio State. On the basis of this test, students are placed in the first, 
second, or third quarter of the freshman mathematics sequence. 
The scores, then, determine placement in one of five classes: 


Class 1: a student placed here receives ten quarter-hours proficiency 
credit and may enroll in either Math. 418 or Math. 440. (‘These are 
courses in analytic geometry and calculus.) 

Class 2: a student placed here receives five hours proficiency credit if 
he enrolls in Math. 422 (special). (This course, specially designed 
for proficiency students, covers college algebra and trigonometry 
ordinarily covered in the first two quarters.) 

Class 3: a student placed here may take either Math. 416 or 421. 
(These are beginning college courses in algebra and trigonometry.) 

Class 4: a student placed here must take Math. 401 before he may take 
any other college mathematics or certain courses in other depart- 
ments. (Math. 401 is a remedial course in intermediate algebra.) 

Class 5: a student placed here must take Math. 400 even though he 
does not plan to take any other mathematics course. (Math. 400 
is a remedial course in arithmetic and elementary algebra.) 


In 1957 eighty-five students (1.8 per cent of the entering 
class) were placed in Classes 1 and 2. The later achievement of 
these students and successful experiences with small select groups 
in 1955 and 1956 led those in charge to conclude that an even 
larger proportion of entering students might be prepared to start 
advanced work immediately. Consequently, in 1958 the qualify- 
ing scores were revised downward in an attempt to double the 
percentage of advanced placements.’ In determining these scores, 
it was assumed that the 1958 Freshmen were generally as compe- 
tent in mathematics as the 1957 Freshmen. 


2 The scores were set after an item analysis of the 1957 tests in which course marks 


were used as criteria. Overlapping key items made possible estimates of difficulty level 
and reliability. 
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COMPARISON of the 1958 and 1957 placements, reported in 
Table I, shows a substantial difference in actual placements. 

The number of advanced placements (Classes 1 and 2) jumped 
from 85 to 478, or from less than 2 per cent to more than 10 per 
cent. In addition, the number and percentage of students placed 
in remedial mathematics (Classes 4 and 5) were significantly 
reduced in 1958, although the tests were demonstrably equivalent 


TABLE I 
DiIsTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN 
on MATHEMaTIcs PLACEMENT Tests, 1957-58 








PLACEMENT we 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


inline atin aenntieinl  sinllianaats 
Class 1 (Math. 418, 440) 

Class 2 (Math. 422) 

Class 3 (Math. 

Class 4 (Math, 

Class 5 (Math. 


and the passing scores were unchanged. The only ready explana- 
tion for the significant differences between the expected and 
actual placements is that the 1958 Freshmen were generally better 
prepared in mathematics than were the 1957 Freshmen. On the 
other hand, the tests and the qualifying scores used in 1958 may 
have been inappropriate. It is quite possible that too many stu- 
dents were placed in advanced courses and were not sufficiently 
prepared to handle the advanced work. At the moment marks 
are the best evidence available as to whether these students were 
placed successfully. 

Sixty-one students who qualified for Math. 440 enrolled in 
that course in the fall quarter. These students were placed in regu- 
lar sections with two hundred other students, most of whom had 
reached 440 through the regular mathematics sequence—Math. 
421-422-440. Table II reports the marks of these two groups of 
students and of twenty-three others who placed and enrolled in 
Math. 418.° A comparison of the distributions of marks for these 
groups show that most advanced students were highly successful. 
About 50 per cent of the advanced-placement students received 


3 There are two parallel freshman mathematics course sequences: Math. 421-422- 


440 for College of Engineering students and Math. 416-417-418 for College of Arts and 
Sciences students, 
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A or B in the advanced course compared with less than 30 per cent 
of the regular students. At the other extreme, 13 per cent of the 
students placed in Math. 440 received D or E in the course, com- 
pared with 37 per cent of the regular students. These results 
clearly justify the conclusion that the Class 1 placements were 
sound. 

Of the 372 students placed ahead one quarter in the fall of 
1958, 299 enrolled in Math. 422 (special). In this course, specially 
designed for advanced-placement students, the subject-matter of 
the first two quarters of freshman mathematics is covered in one 











TABLE II 
DistRIBUTION OF MARKs OF ADVANCED- 
PLACEMENT AND REGULAR STUDENTs IN Matu. 440 
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quarter. The students’ marks in this course are reported in Table 
III with the marks of a regular group of Math. 422 students. At 
first glance, the distribution of grades for the students placed in 
Math. 422 is disappointing. The fact that almost 25 per cent 
received D or E suggests that a substantial proportion of these 
students were not prepared to do the advanced work. Some of the 
difficulty here, however, rests in the fact that this was a new 
course. The establishment of grading standards was difficult, since 
the faculty had no prior experience with this particular course; 
unlike the situation in Math. 440 and 418, the proficiency students 
could not be compared to regularly prepared students. A more 
critical test of the soundness of the Math. 422 placements, there- 
fore, will be the achievement of these students in their next course, 
Math. 418 or 440, where direct comparisons with other students 
will be possible. Meanwhile, the only available contrasts are with 
students in regular Math. 422. As shown in Table III, a group 
of 503 students taking Math. 422 (regular) in the winter quarter, 
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1958, had a much larger proportion of failures than the advanced- 
placement group in the autumn quarter (17 per cent versus 
5 per cent); the percentage of low passes (D) was similar in the 
two groups. This comparison suggests that the Math. 422 place- 
ments were valid.* 


AN BOTH levels, therefore, the grades received by the advanced- 
placement students have demonstrated the validity of the 
tests and testing program. Presently more alternate test forms are 
being constructed; meanwhile the future success of the advanced- 
placement students will be watched carefully. Other than test 


TABLE III 
DisTRIBUTION OF MArRKs OF ADVANCED- 
PLACEMENT AND REGULAR STUDENTS IN Maru. 422 


STUDENTS PLACED IN ALL STUDENTs ENROLLED IN 
MaTu. 422 (sPECIAL) Matn. 422 (REGULAR) 
Autumn, 1958 Winter, 1958 


Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


Total ....--| 299 | too | 503 | 10S 
replacement and minor changes, however, no further revision of 
the program is foreseen. 

Finally, some of the practical problems and issues involved in 
a program such as this one should be mentioned. The most 
troublesome problem for students and faculty alike arises from 
the fact that advanced-placement programs necessarily create con- 
flicts in the normal patterns of university study. Most students, 
for example, assume that if they are placed in advanced courses 
they will be able to do the work. As the data show, however, not 
all of the students who are placed ahead succeed. 

The reasons for this are clear, although solutions are not. 
Placement tests necessarily focus on achievement and potential 
ability to do advanced work. Success in college courses, however, 
depends on many other factors, such as personal and social adjust- 
ment, interests, and study habits. However able and well prepared 
the student, if he is neither interested nor willing to devote energy 


4 Effective autumn, 1959, the Math. 422 (special) course was assigned a new 
number. It is now designated Math. 439. 
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to the tasks of learning, he will fail. Advanced placement, more- 
over, is designed to challenge the student—to raise, not lower, the 
demand on his time, effort, and ability. Also a test, however well 
designed and constructed, is at best a sample of the student’s 
competence. A generalization based on this sample of behavior— 
in effect, that since the student recorded the right answers to this 
set of problems he has mastered problems of this type or he under- 
stands this subject-matter—will sometimes be in error. To remedy 
such errors, the mathematics department allows and sometimes 
advises a student placed ahead to transfer to a lower-level course if 
he discovers that he is not well enough prepared to master the 
work in the advanced course. Still some poorly prepared students 
are likely to go on to discover too late to change that they are not 
prepared to do the work. 

Not only do some fail, but many advanced-placement students 
receive C grades in the advanced course, whereas they might have 
earned a B or an A in a less advanced course. This is no slight 
matter in a society which places a high value on grade averages 
or point-hour ratios. In this way, an advanced-placement program 
creates a paradox. If the well-prepared students are placed ahead, 
they will find a greater challenge and reward in learning. They 
will waste less time and learn more; but, at the same time, they 
will have to work harder and many will receive lower grades. 
Yet traditionally we honor high grades and extracurricular social 
and political participation. Academic honors, for example, are 
usually based on average grades or cumulative point-hour ratios. 
How can this conflict of values be resolved? Faculty, students, 
and society must face this issue. 


State English Association Meeting 
Ts Ohio Union Ballroom, Ohio State University, will be 


the scene of the first annual convention of the newly 

organized English Association of Ohio on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. High-school and college 
teachers of English will join with elementary-school teachers in 
electing the first officers of the Association and discussing the 
topic “Looking to Each Other for More Effective English.” 
[Continued on page 224] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Reviewing of Professional Books 
(): important phase of the service that the EpucaTIoNAL 


RESEARCH BULLETIN tries to render to the profession is the 

publication of reviews of current books in the field. In the 
thirty-eight years of its history, the BuLLETIN has carried hundreds 
of reviews, most of which were written by members of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Education or graduate students in depart- 
ments of the College. Because our space has been limited, most 
of the reviews have been rather brief. We believe that, generally 
speaking, their quality has been high. We are grateful to the many 
reviewers who have co-operated with us in rendering this service. 
We hope for continued co-operation in this area, not only from 
the veterans but also from the newer members of the staff and the 
graduate-student body. 

In the hope that they may be useful to our less experienced 
reviewers, we present here some ideas on the subject of book re- 
viewing. Someone has said that, in considering any work, the 
literary critic should ask and answer three questions: What did 
the author undertake to do? Was it worth doing? How well 
did he do it? 

Although both literary criticism and reviewing of profes- 
sional books involve the appraisal of written works, they are quite 
different. A person may be very good at the latter and have no 
claim to competence in the former. The critic is addressing both 
persons who have and those who have not read the work in ques- 
tion; he is primarily an interpreter. The reviewer is addressing 
primarily those who have not read the book. His principal func- 
tion is to help them decide whether, and in what ways, the book 
would be useful to them. 

Notwithstanding this difference in function between the 
critic and the reviewer, their work has much in common. The 
latter, like the former, has failed to do his job when he has merely 
summarized the book. He too should raise and answer the three 
questions listed. The reviewer owes it to his readers to indicate 
clearly the purpose that the author had in mind in writing his 
book. He needs to indicate, explicitly or implicitly, his judgment 
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as to whether, in the light of the needs of the time, this was a 
worthy purpose. Only after he has done these things is he in 
a position to say how well the author has done the job he set out 
to do. If the job has been done poorly, the reviewer should say so 
and document his judgment so far as he can in the space at his 
disposal. But he should not criticize the author for failing to do 
or doing poorly something that he did not attempt. 






or should the reviewer treat the book merely as a platform 
from which to preach his own ideas; he should review it. 
Some professional books are important enough to merit review 
essays. In this type of treatment the writer uses the book as a start- 
ing point for an exposition of his ideas. But if he is to produce 
a review essay rather than an essay, here too he needs to answer 
the three questions. 

This, of course, does not mean that the reviewer must follow 
a stodgy, monotonous “firstly, secondly, thirdly” plan for his re- 
view. He need not devote equal space to each of the three ques- 
tions. In many cases one or more of them can be dealt with very 
briefly. But he should so plan and write the review that his read- 
ers will have no doubt about his answers to each of the questions. 
In so far as he does this well, he will be making a contribution to 
the improvement of educational literature and education in 


general. R.H.E. 


A Correction 








Ellsworth S. Statler has called to our attention an error made 
by the editorial office in his article, “Characteristics of Students in 
a Teacher-Education Course,” which appeared in the September, 
1959, Buttetin. The footnote on page 151 should have read 47 
Sophomores rather than 47 Freshmen. 


BK READINGS 9 


Hooker, Ciirrorp P., editor. An Appraisal of the Internship in Educa- 
tional Administration. [New York]: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. vi-+-58 pp. (Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration Series). 

An assessment of the internship program as a part of the preparation 
of school administrators is most timely, since its use is gaining favor among 
institutions which train professional educational administrators. This report 
is an appraisal of the internship training programs over a five-year period 
of eight universities: Buffalo, Duke, Maryland, New York, Syracuse, Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, and Teachers College, Columbia. One hundred forty 
interns were involved in 120 field agencies which represented a wide variety 
of school-administration situations and experiences. 

Interns, supervising administrators, and professors of educational ad- 
ministration agreed on the values to be gained from the internship pro- 
gram. However, as might be expected, internship means different things 
to different people. Although the purpose of the project was to appraise 
the effect of this experience on the intern, the book describes in some detail 
values gained by the sponsoring institutions and the field agencies. 

The chief benefits to the students in the program were: the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive view of educational administration, the 
provision of actual experiences in educational administration, and an 
opportunity to learn from the sponsoring administrator. The conclusion, as 
might be expected, was that the vital factors in the experience were place- 
ment; duration of internship; conceptual understandings of the experience; 
supervision; and the relationships established between the student, the 
university, and the sponsoring field agency. 

The design of the study, done more or less in retrospect, has recognized 
limitations. However, the appraisal demonstrates marked perceptiveness in 
getting at critical details of the values of the internship program. 

Everyone who is concerned with the preparation of school administra- 
tors will find this small volume both interesting and stimulating reading. 
The final chapter, “A Look Ahead,” has particular merit. 


Hunt, Herotp C., anp Pierce, Paut R. The Practice of School Adminis- 
tration: a Cooperative Professional Enterprise. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1958. x + 544 pp. 

The language, content, and emphases found in recent books on edu- 
cational administration are representative of the evolving concepts of edu- 
cational leadership and the corresponding changes taking place in the 
preparation programs for school executives. Major deliberations on tech- 
niques and “tricks of the trade” are yielding to concerns about leadership 
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behavior of the administrator, administrative processes, co-operative efforts, 
competencies of leaders, and conditions which promote and encourage effec- 
tive administrative practices. 

This book is in keeping with recent thinking in school-administration 
literature. The promise made in the Preface is faithfully fulfilled: 

It is accordingly the aim of this book to present administration as 
it (1) focuses on the improvement of instruction, (2) occurs in concrete 
school situations, (3) makes the administrator an initiator of group ac- 
tivity to improve teaching, and (4) necessitates range and quality in 
administrative practices (page v). 

Improvement of instruction has always been regarded as the major 
concern of the school administrator. Hunt and Pierce have respected this 
priority thoroughly and effectively. The emphasis on the role of the admin- 
istrator as a leader for instructional improvement is so complete in this 
volume that some may find many of the technical functions of administra- 
tion somewhat tersely treated, but they are there. 

The strength of this contribution lies in its scope and practicality. The 
practices of school administration are dealt with from the elementary level, 
through higher education and the state, to regional and national organiza- 
tions. The concepts clearly demonstrate the authors’ practical experiences 
in school administration at various levels. 

To use this as a textbook with classes of representative school adminis- 
trators or potential administrators will require some interpolation. Execu- 
tives in most school systems do not have the core of assistants sometimes 
suggested, but regardless of administrative organization in the school 
system, the ideas and practical suggestions should prove to be very 
stimulating. 

Liberal use of principles and practices tied closely to concept develop- 
ment is an outstanding feature in this work. The brief “Historical 
Perspective” before each chapter will undoubtedly find favor among 
readers. The organization of the material assists in the logicality and easy 
flow of ideas and concepts. The concerns and issues defined at the close of 
each chapter are very helpful, and the suggested readings are quite per- 
tinent. 

The closing chapter on the profession of school administration and its 
prospects might well be required reading for all in the profession and those 
who seriously contemplate entering it. TT). lower 


Wau touist, JoHN T., AND Ryan, Patrick J. An Introduction to American 
Education. 2nd ed. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1958. xii + 
478 pp. 

The content of a textbook designed specifically for a first course in edu- 
cation depends upon the author’s conception of the major purposes of such 
a course. The revised edition of An Introduction to American Education 
is a survey of the many interacting factors which delineate education as a 
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profession. Chapter titles range from “The Appeal of Teaching” to “School 
and Society.” Such practical matters as salary, retirement, professional 
organizations, opportunities in teaching, and problems in teacher prepara- 
tion are considered. The appropriateness of these topics for an introductory 
course may be questioned. 

In some cases the “anatomizing” of education as a profession is handled 
well and with considerable benefit to students. However, in view of what 
is known about the psychology of learning, it might be more appropriate to 
start with subject-matter which is more colorful and more closely related 
to actual classroom activities. Young people who are just beginning their 
professional preparation need to develop a reservoir of knowledge about 
children and the learning process, to identify the many real issues involved 
in any educational enterprise, and to inquire more closely into the nature 
of the actual teaching tasks for which they are preparing. These remarks 
reflect, of course, a bias against a survey textbook which attempts to present 
history, philosophy, sociology, and the legal and financial aspects of educa- 
tion to young people who may lack the professional maturity for testing and 
reflecting seriously upon the meaning of the many generalizations and 
facts given. 

A more serious objection to the present survey book is that the writing 
is quite dull and pedestrian. Statistical material presented in the many 
charts and graphs is excellent, although some of the data seems too detailed 
for consideration by beginning students. The range of topics is compre- 
hensive; public-school administrators and college educators can find useful 
information in the chapters on salary and retirement and problems in 


teacher preparation. MartTHa Norman RasHID 


Des Moines Public Schools 


Watkins, Raven K. Techniques of Secondary School Teaching. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1958. x +- 386 pp. 

This volume, which deals with teaching method, is intended to be used 
primarily as a textbook for prospective high-school teachers. The author is 
a strong advocate of unit teaching and uses this approach in organizing 
the book. The unit is defined in terms of certain characteristics as follows: 


In the first place the unit has wholeness. It deals with a particular 
theme, problem, or project. Teacher and pupils try to see the implica- 
tions of the whole enterprise to be undertaken in the next few weeks. 
The unit is built around something of immediate concern to the young 
people who are to work with it. It must have some center about which 
it can be organized. It should have some fundamental human or social 
worth, not be a temporary whim (pages 11-12). 


The book is divided into six units, which presumably embrace the 
characteristics just stated: “What Are the School and the Teacher Trying 
To Accomplish?” “What Is Worth Learning?” “How Can the Teacher 
Organize for Learning?” “What Must Pupils Do To Learn?” “How Can 
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the Teacher Direct Learning?” and “How Can the Teacher Determine 
What Pupils Learn?” 

Some of these units are divided into subunits. For example, Unit 
IV, dealing with different types of learning, has the following subdivisions: 
drill experiences, acquisition and comprehension of ideas, problem solving, 
and acquisition of appreciation. The reviewer believes that each one of 
these meets all of the characteristics of units as just set forth, but the 
author apparently does not share this view. 

Each of the units is presented in such a way as to require a minimum 
of initiative and imagination on the part of the instructor. The students 
are first told what to look for in the unit. Then the author develops the 
content, which turns out to be a series of topics. At the close of this 
explication, the central ideas that have been developed are stated. Finally 
a series of “Things to Do” is presented. 

The book is well written in rather simple language. The point of view 
is somewhat traditional in that the author presupposes that the curriculum 
will be almost completely planned in advance according to some fixed 
sequence. 

Readers of the book who are looking for a clarification of the concept 
of unit teaching are likely to be disappointed. On the other hand, the 
beginning teacher will probably find many helpful suggestions for improv- 


ing his instruction. 
g Harotp ALBERTY 


LatIMER, JoHN Francis. What's Happened to Our High Schools? Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. viii + 196 pp. 

John Latimer, assistant dean of faculties and professor of classics at 
George Washington University, has sought to provide a definite answer 
to the question raised in the title of this book. The way in which the ques- 
tion is posed is important; Mr. Latimer does not mean to document an 
answer which suggests that the present state of high-school education is 
better than ever. In no way can this book be seen as an apology for the 
NEA, nor, on the other hand, does it belong in the same class with much 
of the writings of the harping critics now on the scene. Mr. Latimer is a 
devoted believer in basic education and a foe of the proliferation of courses 
in the “life adjustment” pattern. 

If this be the case, why another book by a critic? The answer lies in 
the approach used. After a chapter on the early history of the high school, 
the author makes extensive use of the reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to document the developing pattern of American 
secondary education. Even though a survey of the statistical tables of a 
central data-collecting agent may not reflect actual practices, Mr. Latimer 
has performed a service by presenting his data in a clear and concise man- 
ner. Whether his interpretation of the data is accurate should be deter- 
mined by the careful reader; but, on the whole, the collection should prove 
valuable for the educator as he attempts to assess his own efforts, 
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What is clear is the influence of the Committee of Ten; by presenting 
the findings of the Committee in a favorable light, the one-sided criticism 
of the work of the Committee emanating from professional educational 
historians can be balanced. Essentially, Mr. Latimer argues for a return 
to the Committee of Ten’s recommendations. This is a course which is not 
open—like old-time political bossism, it is gone. A much more fruitful 
approach is suggested by Paul Woodring in A Fourth of a Nation as he 
seeks a synthesis between the “traditional” and the “progressive.” 


Dunn, Wittiam Kaiter. What Happened to Religious Education? the 
Decline of Religious Teaching in the Public Elementary School 1776- 
1861. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. xvi -+ 346 pp. 

This book is an answer to those educational historians who hold that 
the present separation between religion and education is sanctioned by tra- 
dition. Mr. Dunn, in opposition to this claim, states that: (1) The public 
schools of the United States started out by emphasizing religion. (2) By 
1840 the schools were being shaped by a particular religious position, 
namely, the Unitarianism of Horace Mann. (3) The doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of church and state was instituted to eliminate religious doctrinal 
strife but not religion. 

Whatever else one thinks about the position taken in the book, it can 
be stated that historical accuracy is maintained, which may or may not be 
an important consideration. However, whenever faced with an issue such 
as religion and education, each side tries to build a strong case for itself 
historically. 

The trouble with this book stems not from the impressive array of 
historical data but rather from the fact that the author’s interpretation 
of the data is based on his initial generalization. His argument hinges on 
definitions of the terms religion, sectarianism, and secularism. He defines 
religion loosely, sectarianism and secularism stringently. Mr. Dunn’s 
thesis is adequately proved by the facts. But if religion and sectarianism 
are defined stringently, and secularism loosely, the same set of facts can be 
used to prove the opponents’ view on the historical dimensions of the debate 
on religion and education. Mr. Dunn, seeking to maintain the position 
which calls for public monies to be spent to support religion in the schools, 
public or private, gives a rather loose meaning to religion so that any teach- 
ing of morality which is God sanctioned is religious teaching. His 
opponents, on the other hand, equate religion with doctrinal beliefs of a par- 
ticular sect. Therefore historical research does little to clarify the issue; it 
merely delays the resolution of the problem. Normative change can be best 
understood by means of basic sociological analysis rather than presentation 
of historical data. 

Mr. Dunn’s error, and to a great extent the error of his opponents, is 
a simple one. He has been led to accept agreement on certain statements 
such as “we are in favor of religion” to mean that agreement has been 
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reached in terms of specific programs. It was on this very point that the 
Catholic Church in the United States took the stand that what passed for 
religious teaching in the schools was inimical to Catholic teaching. 

If religion as taught in the schools is stripped of all sectarian views, 
does it become what Horace Mann made of it—a secular faith using the 
devices of sectarian religion? If the answer is yes, then Mr. Dunn’s claim 
that “secularism is the concept that religion did not have a proper place 
in public life” (page 308) cannot be held. Secularism, as used here, is an 
attempt to show that the great American tradition was never opposed to re- 
ligion in the schools. Mr. Dunn’s book is an excellent collection of historical 
evidence supporting his particular meaning of religion, but it does not make 
that meaning of secularism right or wrong. Siena Mies 
Hucues, James Monrot. Human Relations in Educational Organization: 

a Basic Text in Personnel Administration. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. xiv +- 426 pp. 

In a rather involved sentence, the author summarizes the purpose of 

this book as being 


. . . to analyze the problem of how men and women, working together 
under the same or similar organizational arrangements can, as a result 
of their united efforts, create and administer educational organizations 
which give full recognition to the importance of constantly and continu- 
ously improving the character and quality of the human relations within 
them (page 21). 
On another page, Mr. Hughes states that “it is the purpose of the book to 
help the educator, whatever his job in the educational picture, to improve 
relations within the educational groups with which he is associated . . . .” 
(page 22). 

In attempting to meet these purposes, Mr. Hughes has produced a 
textbook with exceptionally strong points and, unfortunately, exceptionally 
weak points. When discussing principles of human relations, the author 
seems clear, concise, and on firm ground. As he begins to apply his princi- 
ples to what he calls “the organization,” much clarity and consistency 
seem to disappear—at least for this reviewer. Perhaps a major problem in 
grasping Mr. Hughes’ meanings arises from his definition of an educational 
organization as “a progressive series of mutual understandings or tacit 
agreements among those who are responsible for the work of the school 
concerning the coordination of their respective efforts” (page 33, italics 
omitted). This sounds plausible, but as a working definition it leaves much 
to be desired; and Mr. Hughes’ book suffers as he tries to discuss formal 
organizational structures in the context of this definition. 

The author has wasted much space in complaining about rank, titles, 
and prestige which seem to him to be inevitable attributes of hierarchical 
(or scalar-chain) organizations. His claim that the “chief implement of 
coordination in scalar-chain organizations is coercion, or potential coercion, 
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manifest in threats, reprisals, promises, rewards, and punishments” (page 
63), does not seem based on fact, and yet this claim underlies much of what 
he has to say about organizational structure. Often the “anarchic- 
democratic” form of organization found in some groups where the prin- 
ciples of group dynamics have been misunderstood, misinterpreted, and 
misapplied leads to much more coercion than is found in many “scalar- 
chain” organizations. 

To get back, however, to strong points, the chapters on “Interpretation 
of Role,” “Sentiments and Attitudes,” and “Individual Adjustment” will 
be helpful and—an unusual phenomenon—are both easily read and sig- 
nificant. Much of the final chapter on achieving participation has the same 
good characteristics, but here again the author runs into difficulty as he 
tries to apply principles to organizational practice. The bibliography is well 
selected and contains excellent annotations. 

In general this is a good book. It is not the “basic text in personnel 
administration” which the title page claims, but it is an unusual and useful 
contribution to the literature in the field of personnel administration. 


CampBELL, Roatp F., anp Greco, Russet T., editors. Administrative Be- 
havior in Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xii + 
548 pp. 

Developed as a project of the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, this book was written by a group of eighteen 
professors. A major problem in writing the book and in reviewing it is the 
determination of the audience for which it is intended. Essentially the 
volume is “academic” rather than “practical.” It is excellent for the student 
of educational administration—be he professor, superintendent, graduate 
student, or school-board member. It is not a very valuable handbook for 
the “practical” man who seeks how-to-do-it guidance. 

In brief, this is a review of recent research in educational administra- 
tion. Each of the authors writes in an area which has captured his interest 
and in which he has directed and done research. This causes a lack of con- 
tinuity from chapter to chapter, but, probably more important, allows a 
great deal of depth in the various areas treated. Research problems are 
described, findings discussed, and next steps suggested. No single volume 
can equal this one in presenting a detailed, well-organized review of sig- 
nificant research undertaken in educational administration in recent years. 

The review of research is organized into fourteen chapters which are 
divided into four parts. Part I describes “The Background and Setting of 
Educational Administration”; Part II, “The Nature of Administrative 
Behavior”; Part III, “The Professional Development of Educational Admin- 
istrators”; and Part IV, “A Professional Challenge.” 

The fact that a volume such as this could be written indicates the 
growth of educational administration as a field of study. This is a bench 
mark in the field; perhaps its greatest value will be as a point of departure 
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for future study. Certainly, anyone who believes that school administration 
is well conceived primarily as balancing budgets and planning school bus 
routes should spend some time with Administrative Behavior in Education. 


Joun E. Corsatty, Jr. 


Hurtey, Beatrice Davis. Curriculum for Elementary School Children. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 1957. xii + 402 pp. 
The author characterizes this book through a statement in her discus- 
sion of “Mental Health and Teaching.” Here she writes that “the heart 
of a good curriculum is the affectionate concern of adults for young people” 
(page 57). Throughout Part I, “Basic Curriculum Considerations,” while 
giving a sound overview of elementary education in the United States, Miss 
Hurley skillfully keeps the “young people” in central focus. 

Even in Parts II and III when she is discussing “The Language Arts 
Curriculum” and “Additional Curriculum Areas” in turn, she artfully 
keeps reader attention on what is happening to children through various 
experiences with the well-known fields of subject-matter handled in diverse 
curriculum patterns and designs. With convincing emphasis on children’s 
capacity to build and extend concepts of the commonplace in relation to, 
and in contrast with, the remote, she states that 


It follows, then, that no particular brief should be held for exact 
grade placement of any given body of content. Because one group of 
seven-year olds is engaged in a given project does not mean that other 
seven-year olds should be similarly involved. Such uniformity in cur- 
riculum content violates forward-looking goals of dynamic living and 
learning. Instead, problems and processes within the experience of the 
given group of children should be the bases of content selection 
(page 233). 

Quite appropriately, then, selected guides and general precautions for plan- 
ning social-studies content are listed instead of the usual grade-by-grade 
classification of specific content. 

Equally consistent with her thesis of adult concern for young people 
is her presentation of creative experiences in arts and music. For example, 
she states: 


The inner mind’s eye and the outer product are always to be kept close 
together if the essence of the creative experience is to remain intact. The 
loss of the former leads to the development of uncreative, mechanically 
skilled workers only (page 352). 
Perhaps even more pertinent is her statement that “the central contribution 
a creative experience makes to its creator is one of helping him keep confi- 
dence in his own ability to express himself” (page 352). 

The reviewer is tempted to suggest that the reader begin with Part IV, 
“Future Curriculum Directions.” It is a short section concluding with a 
challenge to which the author addresses herself in many instances through- 
out the book: 
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When all is said and done, the last words about education should 
convey the idea that its dynamic is to be found not in plant or equip- 
ment or academic content but in the interrelationships and interactions 
of human beings. . . . human factors are the paramount concerns of edu- 
cators today (page 389). 

As a textbook or a reference book for pre-service or in-service teachers, 
this volume will bring new dimensions of thought to planning elementary 
curriculums for children. Many Jans Looners 


RosENTRETER, FrepER1cK M. The Boundaries of the Campus: a History of 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 1885-1945. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. viii + 210 pp. 

This book charts the development of one of the educational epics of 
our time. It is the story of general extension activities at the University of 
Wisconsin, the first but not the only land-grant university whose ideal was 
to make the boundaries of its campus those of the state. Because of its 
experimental nature, Wisconsin’s extension program has attracted national 
attention from its beginning and has served as a model for similar develop- 
ments among higher-education institutions elsewhere. Although the devel- 
opment of extension services has received considerable attention in Merle 
Curti and Vernon Carstensen’s The University of Wisconsin: a History, 
1848-1925, the recent release of important documents formerly held in 
confidential files seemed to call for a new and separate treatment. 

Mr. Rosentreter, himself a former teacher of history in the Extension 
Division, has done extensive research in documenting the University of 
Wisconsin’s pioneering efforts in numerous activities, including farmers’ 
institutes, correspondence courses of a utilitarian nature, library packets, 
lecture bureaus, discussion and debate manuals, and the establishment of 
a system of vocational classes which became the forerunner of Wisconsin’s 
state system of adult and vocational schools. 

The unique feature of “the Wisconsin idea” was its extreme emphasis 
on service. A product of the current of social reform running through the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the extension ideal was to carry edu- 
cation to all levels of the population in all corners of the state by whatever 
means was available or could be invented. Stated goals arose out of a blend 
of many philosophies—the avoidance of a disgruntled proletariat through 
production of material prosperity, the imbuing of farmers with business- 
men’s beliefs and practices, the promulgation of the ideals of the social 
gospel, and others. 

This ideal of making the university an organ of service to the people 
was prosecuted so vigorously that it inevitably created enemies. The Exten- 
sion Division was accused of building a political machine on the one hand 
and on the other of becoming the repository of “ ‘theories, vagaries, quack 
nostrums, isms, fads . . . and Utopian dreams’” (page 62). But thanks 
to the staunch characters of men like President Charles R. Van Hise and 
Dean Louis E. Reber, along with some loyal Boards of Regents, these early 
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detractors were refuted and the work prospered, so that by 1912 over 
176,000 adults were being served annually through classes, correspondence 
courses, library packets, and other means. 

Although now channeled through well-organized administrative de- 
partments and lacking some of the missionary fervor of the early days, the 
spirit of service is still present. This was exhibited in a recent talk by 
Lorenz H. Adolfson, the present head, in which he stated that “‘ . . . the 
University of Wisconsin has a great tradition and a great means of answer- 
ing the educational needs of Wisconsin citizens wherever and whenever 
they arise’ ” (page 178). 

Although as a history this volume suffers from the technical fault of 
frequently having both the design and the time sequence lost in the welter 
of detail, still it is a rich mine of information about a great American adult- 
education venture and hence a welcome addition to the literature of adult 
education in the United States. ANDREW HENDRICKSON 





WEGENER, Frank C. The Organic Philosophy of Education. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1957. xxii + 472 pp. 

It is fascinating, stimulating, but also quite disturbing, to observe how 
frequently discussion within a discipline centers on two or three men. 
What should be a democratic forum of ideas becomes instead a tournament 
of giants. The joust in educational philosophy seems to be between John 
Dewey and Alfred North Whitehead. One suspects that they have been 
engaged to settle a conflict which in fact may not exist. 

Mr. Wegener, in the volume under review, argues that Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism can be made the basis for an organic philosophy of 
education. His book consists of a comprehensive modification and exten- 
sion of Whitehead’s ideas in order to develop such a philosophy of 
education. 

The author sets the stage for his analysis by his concept of the “school 
within a school.” As he expresses it, “the systematic education with intel- 
lectual and moral emphasis becomes the inner school which in a sense is a 
nucleus of the non-academic or experiential centered outer school” (page 
5). The author contends that the organic philosophy of education in offer- 
ing a broad and equal emphasis to both schools, therefore, provides the 
dynamics by which they can be related and unified. 

The organic philosophy of education, as Mr. Wegener presents it, rests 
upon certain basic concepts: bipolarity, that is, the unity of opposites (which 
he defends from the charge of dualism); reversibility, for example, objec- 
tification and subjectification, abstraction and concretion, and so on; and 
logical-psychological continuity, meaning “a bipolar interweaving of the 
logical order and psychological order” (page 218), briefly and crudely, the 
subject-content and the learner. 

Yet in spite of Mr. Wegener’s scholarly exploration of the term, the 
word organic does not itself come alive. In the analysis of its essential 
ingredients and especially in the sprawling account of its implications, the 
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organic philosophy becomes a hope, a plea, and a call for the education 
of the whole man, or, as the author states it, “The Ten Basic Functions of 
Man.” The book is a compliment to Mr. Wegener’s intellectual enterprise 
and his encompassing respect for human capacities. If he fails, it is because 
the concept of organism always has a deceptive lure, tempting one to sub- 
stitute a love of life for an explanation of it. 

Criticism can be directed at Mr. Wegener for his treatment of Dewey. 
In the main, he contrasts the philosophy of Whitehead with the interpre- 
tations of Dewey. He does not give equal and adequate attention to Dewey, 
the logician and philosopher. 

The most profound difficulty of the book is created by the inevitable 
vagueness and abstractedness of a generalized methodology. Although the 
author tries to show the applicability of the organic philosophy of education 
to each of the ten basic functions of man, he does not show professional 
insight into the discipline applicable to each function nor does he seem to 
appreciate how necessary it is to translate the organic philosophy into the 
special organic nature of a discipline. Yet without it the logical-psychological 
continuity, a cornerstone concept of the organic philosophy of education, is 
not meaningful and really not possible. 

The Organic Philosophy of Education is not easy reading. Clear and 
precise in its summarizing sections and summary chapters, it is discursive 
and repetitious in its exposition. But for those who enjoy a thought- 
provoking book, who understand and appreciate a concern for cogency 
mingled with expansive inclusion, and who want to see the organic phi- 
losophy of education explored with scholarship and imagination, the read- 
ing of this book is a richly rewarding necessity. hie Steno 
Rursvotp, Marcaret I., anp Hart, Apete. “Secondary School Library 

Personnel and Standards in Indiana.” Bloomington, Indiana: Division of 
Research and Field Services, Indiana University, 1957. vi -+- 58 pp. (Bul- 
letin of the School of Education, Vol. 33, No. 3). 

The Indiana State Board of Education first recognized the need for 
professionally educated librarians in 1937 when it set up its requirements 
for certification. This study, the third of a series made at five-year intervals, 
presents a statistical description of the status of high-school librarians in the 
state and indicates the extent to which they had met the state standards 
by 1952-53. 

Of special interest to the teacher is the 1954 statement of philosophy 
of school library service in Indiana, which defines the library as an 
instructional-materials center where teachers and pupils have access to 
films, maps, pamphlets, pictures, recordings, slides, and other miscellany, as 
well as to books and periodicals. The librarian is professionally trained to 
select, utilize, and administer all types of materials. 

The major part of the statistical data (there are eleven tables of such 
material) was obtained from the annual library reports of 825 (or 95 per 
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cent of the total number) secondary schools in Indiana. These reports were 
made to the State Department for Public Instruction on the standardized 
form which is reproduced in the Appendix. The study shows that, while 
in 1937 only half of the 105 school librarians had some library training, 
fifteen years later 547 of the 717 librarians had some professional library 
education. Running counter to this positive trend is the finding that only 
113 of the 825 schools responding allowed the librarian to meet school 
library standards for minimum time spent in actual library service apart 
from classroom teaching or study-hall supervision. 

The Indiana certification requirements are given in detail, and the 
state, regional, and national standards for school librarians are summarized. 
There is also a selected bibliography on school library service. 

Besides its value as a measuring stick for the Indiana educator, this 
study could serve as a guide for other state systems planning a survey of 
their library personnel and standards. 


Osoter, Exrt M.; Watuinc, RutH; anp Weser, Davin C. College and Uni- 
versity Library Accreditation Standards—1957. Chicago: Association of 
College and Research Libraries, 1958. 46 pp. (ACRL Monographs, 
No. 20). 

This is the first publication presenting under one cover all of the re- 
quirements for college and university libraries which have been specified 
by the associations recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting. 
Its compilation, the three-year project of the subcommittee of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries Committee on Standards, offers 
standards or procedures of accreditation effective in January, 1957. The 
chairman of the subcommittee points out in the introduction that this pub- 
lication is intended to serve the college and university library administrator 
as a guide but not a substitute for the formulation of up-to-date standards 
for libraries of varying sizes and types. 

The standards of the six regional and twenty-one professional accredit- 
ing associations vary from general statements of purpose to very detailed 
specifications of titles which should appear in a collection, minimum expend- 
itures, and similar information. There seems to be a general trend to base 
the evaluation of the library on the relation between its holdings and the 
curriculum. Since seven of the professional associations have no definitely 
stated standards for their professional school libraries, it was necessary to 
use statements of their officers in place of such standards. 

The bibliography is divided into three parts: a general section listing 
publications since 1930 which give a comprehensive coverage of college 
library standards; a section which has attempted to cite all published state- 
ments of, or comments on, standards of the regional accrediting associations; 
and a section listing the professional accrediting associations’ significant 
recent publications on standards for professional school libraries. 


Eunice G. Lovejoy 
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The School Conspiracy 


[Continued from page 202] 


cure the ills of present schools by returning to the schools of the 
past, for if we try we shall but run to what we are escaping. 

If we are to have the schools implied in the new criticism, if 
we are to have schools furnished with rigorous austerity and con- 
ducted with Spartan discipline, if we are to have teachers unde- 
ceived by the sentimentalities of educational psychology, who 
know that learning is not a joyous adventure but a grim and 
grinding task, we have but one alternative. The new critics of 
education must leave their universities, their magazines, their 
newspapers, their radio and television programs and become the 
new generation of teachers. Then perhaps we may have joyless 
schools. 


State English Association Meeting 
[Continued from page 209] 


Speakers for the convention include the following: 


John S. Diekhoff, dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 

Althea Beery, elementary supervisor, Cincinnati public schools 

Edgar M. Branch, chairman, Department of English, Miami Uni- 
versity 

Father Robert G. White, principal, Bishop Hartley High School, 
_Columbus 

Priscilla Tyler, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


All interested teachers are cordially invited to attend the con- 
vention and to make reservations for the luncheon in the Union 
Ballroom, which will feature Harland L. Randolph, Department 
of Speech, Ohio State University, in a program of oral interpre- 
tations of well-known pieces of literature. 

Convention costs are as follows: membership dues, $1; 
registration fee, $1; luncheon (advance reservation required), 
$2. Teachers who wish to join the Association and attend the 
convention should send a check or money order for $4 to Wilfred 
Eberhart, Department of Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Those who have already paid dues should send a check 
for $3. Luncheon reservations must be received by November 18. 





